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AN INQUIRY INTO THE MUSICAL BACKGROUND 
OF JHE FOLK SONGS OF THE SOUTHERN MOUNTAINS 


Music is perhaps the least tangible of the arts. 


True, it may ale meta in little black dots arranged 
on five lines and tome spades, but a score is only the dry 
bones of music, to be briefly recalled to life by the per- 
former and to live only in the memory of the hearer. And 
what a difference theré is -in performers and performances J 
One has but to near tae Beethoven Ninth conducted by a 
Toscannini and then by a less gifted musician to realize 
that even 4 aasterpiece, though touching the skies under 
one conductor, may become only so much sound under another. 
Folk music, since it lives, {not through the 

printed page, but in the minds and hearts of people, is 
even less tangible. It is impossible to take down an air 
and say flatly "This, then, is the ine to ‘Barbara Allen'.® 
Perhaps the next-door neighbor knows:it quite a different 
le Perhaps the safic ‘singer, in repcating the ballad, 
will do,so with slight but significant changes in the music. 
This probably accounts for the fact that the texts of our 
ballads and songs have come in for far more attention than 
the tunes; there are, to be surc, many variations in the 
texts, but the stories remain essentially unchanged--crucl 
Barbara is stricken with remorse and follews her lover to 
an early grave; the high-born tay leaves husband and child 
to follow the fascinating gipsy Davy. | 

sat The few collectors who have beshenes with the 


tunes neve done one of three ‘things. then have included 


the tunes, sometimes ih an appandix; patently «s an ofter 
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tuoth; they have pains’ takingly classified them as to -scale- 
structure, or they heve tried to trace them back to general 
tune families, though admitting that the variations mak 

this difficult to do. of tne first method, nothing more may 
be said -= such a volume is interesting as a cobtection, as 

a besis for ‘further research and nothing else. The outstand- 
ing exponent of the second method is the late Cocil Sharp? : 

who classified his tunes as pentatonic, hexatonic, septstonic; ; 
Lonian, Dorian, Mixolydicn. - The only trouble with this is 
Shet the tunes are constantly changing. Even though he in- 

cluded many variants of each ballad, and_virying phases of ‘\ 
each variant, few.of the Shirp tunes remain today cs he has \ 
siven them to use George Pullen Jackson” insists that most ; 
folk-song tunes may be traced buck to older tun2s, some. 

Scotch, sone Irish or English, some from the old Suered Harps 

that the first Singing teachors uscd. But even he admits 

‘ths ‘che veriants are somctimes hard fe recognizce 


Is it not mors to the point }to inquire is to whet 


these viriations and what influences make the 
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5 folk-singer fushion his tunes 


Let us - ndmit 2t the outsst, however, that some tunés 


remuin fairly constunt. The following? tune, for inst« nee, 


usccd commonly for "Pretty Mohoo" .nd "Old Smoky" is sung very 
| | a 
much the samc by evsry one in this part .of the country. 


Sharp, Cocil James. English Folk Songs from tio southorn 
Appalachians London, Oxford University Pre Press, 1932 
(3) Jackson, George Pullen, America's Folk-Songs clipped by 
' the author several years ago from a Virginia Quarterly — 
Review of unknown date. 
(3) Sung by Mrs. Sidney Mellonlee, Maryville 


L 
) 
.8 he does? 


e 
: | Pretty Mohee moky) 


As I was out walk-ing for pleas-ure one day In sweet 
(On top of old Smok-y all cov-ered with snow I lost 


re-cre-a-tion to while the time a-waye 
my true lov-er by court-ing too slow. 


The next tune, distinctly pentatonic, though 
it contains one leading tone, is sung to “Barbara \ 
Alien," "Young Charlotte” and "McAfee's Confession," 


though ail these ballads possess ‘other tunes as vell. 


Meafee's Confession 


a. + 
. Draw near young men and learn.from me My sgd and mournful 
“tr 
; | 
histo-ry And may you neter foreget-ful be Of all this dey 
tell to theese / 


Tunes like these are the exception, however 
Usually the transcriber \goes quite maa as the singer, 

in different verses, throws in little quirks of melody 

| thet were not present in the first stanza, or when two 
singer Get to arguing as to the exact way a certain 


phrase goes. Or maybe the Singer "disremembers" the 


(1) Sung by Minnie Podigo, Mrs. Babeook,-and‘Oliver 
. Hamby with slight variations ta fit the different 


toxts. 
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tune’ in one place and calls on the others for help. This’ 


musical aid is apt to have as meny versions as there are 


people in the | 

In studying the influences which go to oral\c 
ballad tunes, it is well-to remember that these people have 4 
rich buokground of songe The folk Singcr, it 


would seen, sings the way he does because hc is influenced by 


(1) Traditionel songs, at Vie Scotch, based on the pentetonic 


séniei (2) Treditional English songs using the seven-noto 
scale. (3) Melodies basod on tho modioval church modes. 
(4) Modern music, includi popular;stunes from Civil War 
timas to the present. ll ones. (6) Negro music. 

The pentatonic onne are not difficult to find. 
Some are aS pure ventatonic as “Auld Lang Syne;" some, like’ the 
one quoted above are corrupted by an occasional foreign note. 


An example of pure major pentatonic is quoted below: 


Allen 
— 
t + 
In Scar=let tovm wv tol I did dveil There was & fair maid dwell-ing 


Made overy youth ery fay Hor name was Barebra ill-on. 
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scale, but the more spirited examples have a qual iy that is 


. English folk music is based on the modern seven-note 


unmistakable to the musician. The following tune might have 


come from Merrie England instead of the Southern Appalachians. 


(1) Sung by Mrs. Pedigo, Maryville (mother of Minnie Pedigo) 
(2) Sung by John Milmine, a student at Maryville College 
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Tne Dallad of tho Tro Sisters 


here was an old weewan lived on the Sca=shoree Bow down.There 


wis an taved on the seae-shoreeBow and balance to 


mee There was an woeman lived on the sea=shore,And she had 


daughters three or foure I'll bo true to ny love If | my | 


love will be true to mee 


How the modes of the Medieval church sot to 


America is a matter for some conjecture. Most collectors 


point with pride to the examples of Dorian, Mixolydian 
and other modes chat ‘eae up in the Southern Mountains, 


but have failed to give an explanation of what was back 
of it’all. The author's first guess was that the early 


Sacred Harps conteined hymn tunes based on these modes, 
and that the people, becoming inet to ‘scale systems 
foreien to modern cars, continued creating tunes, in 
these m les. , However, two weeks spent in the Newberry 
' Library t Chicago failed to give much support to this 


theory. At any retef/ below is a song in pure Dorian 
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Little Omy Wise 


11 tell you ou storey of Titt-1e Om=-y Wiso, How 


. sho was de-lud-cd by John Leweis! liese 
There are any number of Songs ‘whieh do not end on the 
tonic. Sharp calls these ."round-songs"--thut is, the incom+ 


dlete -ending is provided so that there is no break between 


successive verses, 


tonic atter the lust verse. 


In theory,’ the song would end on the 


last verse endine on the second or fifth of « scale as dic 


the other verses. Does not a0 that singers are sctis- 
fied with such (to our ears) an inconmpicte 


some nodal influence? The firs 


seen to be influenced by the Dorficn mode, though C is = 


finitely tke 
‘lydian ‘influenc 


Thue second S:iOWS & 


« 


Similar [fixo- 


| 


In orectice, it never coes, the 


ending, point to 


of the following songs would 


George Collins 
3 | 

George Coll-ins rode home one cold win-ter night; Goorge 


» 
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cold win-ter night, And ta-ken sick and diede > 


(1) ‘Sung by Oliver Hamby , Unaka, North Caroline 


(2) Suas by Oliver Huby 4 


(3) Sung by Mrs. Payne, Maryville 4 
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mll-ins rode home so late. George*Coll-ins rode home one 
ta 
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Chorus | 
+ 
; © dar=ling black mus-tache; 0 overy timo:I think of him ly cna 
: 
heart beats, high and fasteAnd now you know I had a love With a 
charm-ing black mus-tachee 
The phonograph and radio have done .auch to modern- 
ize the folk-singer's melodies. The interpolation of leading- 
tones in old catchall tunes 4s one result. Another Ais 
that the melodies of new ballads, constantly being made, re- 
semble the synthetic hiil-billy tunes of the radio mountain- 
| | 
geers rather than. the older authentic cxamples. Two examples 
¢ 1; 
snowing this influcnce follow. | 
\ I've Been gathering Flowers 
I've gath-or-ing flowers from the hill-side To 
i (1) Sung end played by Howard Stinnett, Meryville . 


(2) Sung by Oliver Hamby 
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I've Been Gathering Flowers, Cont'd. — 
2 


‘ make a wreath round your browe You've kept mc a-wait-ing so 


long doar The flowers have all withered down. 
Little Mary Fagen 
Litt-le Ma-ry Faszan She left her home one day; ‘ 
Went down to tho penecil fac-ttry To draw hor weok-ly paye ‘ 
However,.the influence of popular music antedates 
the radio by quite ' number of years, "Mary of the WildéMoor" x 
was originally composed by Joseph “, Turner and published by 
Ohiver Ditsom in 1845. The first tune is Mr. Turner's, the 
second was sung by Mrs. Babcock, of Maryville, in 1937. It | ‘a 
| | 


wili be noticed that the rhythm of the original, its seven- 


notescale, and some of its musical skeleton remain. ff 


Mary of the Wild Moor 


Original 
i 
7 - 
i 


‘moor Poor Mar=-y camo wand-creing home with her child Till sho ~ \ ; 
Or the child in my arms will per-ish and“sdio By the ae 


( 
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g 
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It was on one cold winster night. The wind blew a&cross the wild 
| 
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Mary of the Wild Moor, Cont'de 


> 
— 
came to her own father's doore Oh, fath-or, dear fath-cr,she 
winds that blow cross the wild moore ed 
cried, Come dowm and o-pen the doore- ? 
lrse Babcock's versiohe No choruSe 
+ 
\ 


if 


The darky minstrel so popularafter the Civil War, 


‘end the sticky sentiment rife at the turm of the century, *® 


live on today almost 
The Little Old Log Cabin 


7 


(Verso only) men 
Are — = 
I'se a gett-in old and fee=ble now I can not work no more I've | 


laid the rustey handleed hoe to rest Ol! Massea and ol! Miss 
a — 


A > 
vot 


am doad doy's ‘sloep-in side by side Dero spir-its ama 


».. i 


roamein with the blcste 


~ 


gang by Mrs. Babcock | 
(2) unc by Oliver Hamby 
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‘The Lightening Express 
Chorus 
Please mis-ter con-duct-or Don't put me off this troin For the 


_on=ly friend I have tin this world Is wait-ing for me in 


pain Expecting to cio any wera And she may not live thru the 
| 
7 +— 
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God takes’ her a-waye 


; 


Gospel song s have likewise done their bit to enrich 


the store of nielody into which the i J Gelves. Some- 


times hymn-tune finds itself in strang company. 
\ + 


Jack the Sailor 


Oh Jack=ios gone a-sail-ing with trouble on his mind A- 


leaveing of his count-ry and his\dar-ling girl bo-hinds 


(1)* sung by Mrs.\Teefteller, Maryville. 
‘ 


t 


| | | 
— 4 
day I want to kiss Moema goodebye sir Bee fore 
| 
~ 
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The ‘above will be quitkly recognized:.as that good 


pra "On Jordan's Storny Banks I stand." | y 
4 Usually the borrowing is nore Bupsic. In the next 
_ tune, for instance, the first phrase is Mfted bodily from 


“Shall We Gather At the the taped, phrase bears 
- | a close resemblance to the first phrase of the chorus in the 


Same hymn, though the second and fourth phrases are aitterent= 
| 


Littlo Darli 


Don't for=got me litt-le dar=ling (The singor could 


J 


not remember the rest of the words) 


Whether the Negro influence comes first hand, or 
as a result of the general popularity of blues sones is hard 
, to say. At any rate a good many of the more modern sones 


have tunes which are distinctly Negroid, including many with” 


a 
the flat seventh or third so prevalent in Negro folk-songs.°?° 
Goin? Dowm the Road 
‘ 


Goin! dovm the rond feol-in bad Oh roint down the road focl-in 


(1) Sung by Mrs, Payné 
» (2) Sung by Oliver Hamby 
5 » (3) Sung by Mr. Dotmer, The singer accompanied himself on a 
fiddle and the verformance so fascinatsd the author that sho 
neglected to take down ‘the ay to any of the numerous stanzas. 
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8 
I. Goin' Down the Road, Cont'd. 
badi-I'm'goin' down the road ad feelin bad And I ain't goin! be 
| 
treated 
‘ | Nine Pound Hammer 
ge 


2. 


last time, but because, in his way, he is én artist, 


* It is to be stressed sgain that this folk music 
s is not static, but a living changing art. The folk musician — 


varies"his tune, not because he can't remember how he sang it, 


and he’ 


elaborates or otherwise changes the.tune to suit. his mood, 
the occasion, or the words of subsequent stanzas. This is 


not peculiar to mountein pebdsle: Gipsies and Hungarians do the 


same thing to an even greater extent in their folk-music. 


Since the Singers were very patieht and indulgent, the tunes 


given here can be vouched for as being exactly the way the 


{ 


song was sung ong time by one person. That-it was possible to 


get the singers to repeat the tune/‘exactly was due to the fact 


that the words of only the first verse of each song were used. 


our Southern. 


Let these melodies, | then, but serve to.illustrate the deep- 


bist tt musical .. which contribute to the folk music of 


f Dorothy Duerson Horne . ' 
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The fifth annual meeting of the Tennessee Folklore 
society was held at Baxter Seminary, Baxter, Tennessee, 
on Saturdav, November 5, 1938. There was a large and 
representative attendance/from many “‘noints in Middle 
and East Tennessee. The progran given below was made up 
of valuable studies ina variety-of fields of folklore 
interest. 


Tall Tales Miss Geneva Anderson, Maryville 
Dramatic Background: Soms Influence of the Folk 

| Mr. W. A. Bass, Jefferson City 
Coneertized Folk Music Mr. Chas, fF, Bryan, Cookevftlle 
Folk Materials in Recent Southern Fiction 

\ Miss Susan 38. Riley, Nashville 


Superstitions Rezarding Courtship and Marriage 


Mr. tT. J. Farr, President of 

the Society, Cookeville 
Finding #oik Dances in Tennessee 

Mr. L. L. McDowell, Smithville 
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The Future of Folklore Study in Tennessee 

Mr. C. S. Pendleton, Nashville 
A Mountaineer Looks at his own Speech 

Mr. Ralph Walker, Townsend 
Recording Folk Songs Mr. Edwin C, Kirkland, — a 


In addition to these more formal studies, there was 
in the morning program a presentation of fol's. songs and 
folk stories by students of Baxter Seminary and in the 
afternoon a group of folk dances, particulariv featuring 
the North Skelton Sword Dance (British) by students from /- 
the Alnine School, 

The officers for 1939, elected at this eae ting; pre 
Mr. L. L. McDowell, Smithville, president; Mr. E£, 4 
Carthage; Dr. W. S, MeL in, Cookeville; Dr. 
Hirry LJ Uppeman, Baxter, Vice- residents: Mr. =. R, 


unter, Maryville, Se cratary and Editor of the Bulletin; 
and Miss Geneve anderson, Maryvilie, Treasurer, 


. 1939 meeting will be held in Carthage. 


The society as-a whole sets a high value on the 
efficient and devoted leadership which it has had under 
the presiding of Dr. T, J.. Farr during the last two years., 
From the beginning of the enterprise, launched at Cooke- 
ville by Dr. J. A. Rickard, in 1935, Dr. Farr was an 
active and.valued helper, and when Dr. xickard left 
Tennessee for Texas, Dr. Farr toak over the resnonsibil¥-! 
ties of the editorship which he continued also, through 

the ne: t ye: By his own:studies, published in The 
Southern Fo klore quarterly, The Journal of American Folk- 
‘lore, and American Specch, he has gained wide recognition 


as a "folklorist. ‘he end of his term as president is not, 
we are glad to know, the end of his interest in the ‘ 
society and of his contributions to its prozregs., 


The Leading Article 24 


The study which is the yrinci»oal feature of this 
issue of the Bulletin is by Miss Dorothy D, horne of the 
Music faculty of Maryville Colleze. It represents to our 
mind a very carefuily worked out and pertinent treatment 
of the shifting and developing processes in the life story. 
of a folk melody. It suggests, moreover, something of what 
a qualified musician can bring to the fisld of folklore 
investigation. ‘Je are very glad to have this article for 
the attention of our readers, — 
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At the recent meeting in Baxter, Mr. Charles F, Bryan 
of the music faculty of the Tennessee Polytechnic Institue 
discussed the possibility of the use of folk melodies and 
musical themes as the bases for artistic musical comnosi- ) 5 
tions, Mr Bryan not only stated his point effectively but 
demonstrated it by playing and singing very effectively 
a group,of concertized white spirituals which are recorded ‘ 
in their, sinple form in Mr. L. L. McDowell's collection 
Songs of the Old Camp Ground. This is another suggestion 
as to the advantage the trained musician brings to folk- 


4 lore interpretation. What Brahms and Liszt did for cen- 
tral European folkmelodies what Dvorak did for native 
American themes in his Symphony from.the New World served : 


et least to suggest to us the possibilities which the 
patient colléctor and the creative artist may yet do to- 
sether, 
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